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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on pp. 14 and 15. 











Cece 


THE EXISTING ELEMENTS OF 
A CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF THE WORLD 


Since years ago, the idea has been expressed that 
the nations of the earth could, by combining together, 
organize—after the fashion of national organization— 
an international legislature, an international judicature, 
an international executive. Let us see what grounds 
there are to-day for thinking that it would be possible 
to formulate a ‘‘ Constitution of the United States of 
the World.” 

It is evident that the constituent assembly, charged 
with promulgating such a constitution, could only hope 
for success by co-ordinating already existing materials 
formed under the pressure of circumstances. It will 
be the purpose of this brief sketch to show that the 
essential elements of such an international constitu- 
tional organization already exist. Taking up first the 
legislative organization, can we not say that the Inter- 
parliaméntary Union and the Peace Conference form 
the germ of two branches of an international legis- 
lature? Is not the International Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague the germ of an international judicature ? 
Can we not consider the international offices now 
acting throughout the world as the constitutive parts 
of a world’s administration ? 


Organization of the Legislature: 


If we examine how the Interparliamentary Union 
was formed and has developed, we can foresee its 
future evolution. At its beginning, in 1889, it was 
simply an assembly of some parliamentarians especially 
interested in giving their support to the arbitration 
movement. Little by little the number of Parliaments 
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represented has increased, and the number of mem- ~ 
bers inscribed has grown to three thousand, out of a 
total number of twelve thousand Parliamentarians 
of the various constitutional countries of the world. 
At present the Interparliamentary Bureau is interested 
in the formation of affiliated groups in every legis- 
lative body in the world, and is discussing the question 
of the participation of self-governing colonies, in order 
Hi) that the Union may be truly representative of all 
pie Parliaments. In 1904 the proposition to give the 
j Interparliamentary Union the character of a real 
international legislature was introduced on _ the 
initiative of the American group. A commission for 
reorganization was appointed, which has been occu- 
pied since that time with the very important problem 
of extending the functions of the Union to other 
questions than arbitration and international law, 
especially the questions involving matters of general 
interest for mankind. 

In regard to the Peace Conference, there are 
three facts which point to its development into an 
international upper house. First, it has contained, in 
accordance with its diplomatic character, an equal 
representation of States, such as is the practice in the 
United States and in the Swiss Confederation for the 
composition of the upper house of the legislature. 
Second, the principle of its automatic assembling has 
been established. Third, the right of initiative, con- 
trary to diplomatic usage, has been recognized by its 
members: at the last session there were introduced 
in the course of the debate various questions such as 
disarmament, obligatory arbitration and a permanent 
tribunal, which were not contained in the program 
adopted by the governments. There should be noticed 
too a gradual trend toward the abandonment of the 
principal of unanimity in the Conference, which has 
before to-day been the rule in all similar assemblies. 
This is evidently a delicate question, for the principle 
of the autonomy of States puts an obstacle in the way 
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of the imposition of the will of the majority upon the 
minority. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the doctrine of the independence of States is undergo- 
ing an inevitable transformation. Most of the States 
have concluded treaties which bind them and limit 
their independence to a greater or less degree, and 
little by little the idea of the interdependence of States 
is coming to prevail. 

It will doubtless be necessary to limit wisely the 
matters which will be within the competence of the 
International Legislature, and to admit, perhaps, a 
system of temporary or collective veto. The neces- 
sary transitions can be made. It is enough for us 
here that the International Parliament is no longer in 
the domain of pure Utopia, but is in practical process 
of formation. 


Organization of the Judicature: 


The action of the Peace Conference of 1907 on the 
question indicates the existence of a widespread inter- 
national sentiment in favor of a permanent Supreme 
Court. International arbitration has been a customary 
institution for more than a century, but its applications 
have become increasingly numerous and important. 
The development from 1794 to 1900 has been as fol- 
lows: from 1794-1820, fifteen cases; 1821-1840, eight 
cases; 1841-1860, twenty cases; 1861-1880, forty- 
four cases; 1881-1900, ninety cases. After several 
attempts, in 1882 and 1883, to group certain States of 
Central and South America into a union for arbi- 
tration, there was finally called a Pan-American Con- 
ference in Mexico, in 1902, which resulted in the 
conclusion of a treaty of arbitration uniting the 
different States of North and South America. The 
propaganda in Europe since 1889 has been conducted 
by means of the Universal Congresses of Peace and the 
Interparliamentary Union. The Institute of Inter- 
national Law drew up a project for arbitral proced- 
ure in 1875. Another project was adopted by the 
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Universal Congress of Peace at Antwerp, in 1894. 
The first Peace Conference in 1899 gave to these efforts 
an official consummation in the ‘‘ Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes,” adopted 
by the twenty-seven States represented there, and, 
after some modifications, by the forty-five States rep- 
resented in 1907. But although this Convention 
determined the arbitral procedure, it left the Court a 
mere panel, and not a permanent tribunal. We still 
remember the disdain with which the governments 
ignored the new jurisdiction, until the day when the 


United States and Mexico decided to have recourse .- 


to it. 

The second Peace Conference in 1907 was to 
affirm more frankly the desire of the majority of the 
States to give their international judicature a perman- 
ent and stable character. The creation of the Inter- 
national Prize Court, a tribunal of appeal to be called 
automatically, with direct power of summons and the 
right of deciding cases by default, constituted an act 
of considerable boldness and significance, The next 
step was to institute a permanent Supreme Court, to 
judge not only conflicts arising on occasions of opera- 
tions of war, but competent to judge in all conflicts 
arising in times of peace. We know the complete pro- 
ject was adopted, and only stranded on the question 
of the choice of judges. The delegates from every 
Power but Belgium, Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Venezuela and Uruguay recommended to the Signatory 
Powers the adoption of the project. It would be safe 
to affirm that the adoption will be an accomplished 
fact at the Third Conference in 1915. 

With the formation of an international judiciary 
power there is directly connected the question of ex- 
tending the principle of arbitration. The idea of 
obligatory arbitration was recommended by Russia in 
1899. Since 1903 many permanent treaties of arbi- 
tration (to 1910, 115) have been concluded between 
States of the most widely divergent character. A 
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formai proposal to make arbitration compulsory was 
introduced at the Second Conference, but met with 
the opposition of the delegates from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, 
Roumania, Switzerland and Turkey (Italy, Japan and 
Luxembourg not voting). One of the difficulties which 
arose was the drawing up of the list of cases in which 
the honor and vital interest of the States were not con- 
cerned. Certain States, however, have not hesitated 
to conclude treaties covering all cases. Denmark, 
Holland, Argentina and Italy have already concluded 
such conventions. Since that time the dispute between 
Germany and France over the Casablanca incident, 
and its submission to arbitration; the movement 
for a permanent and general arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, indicate a pro- 
found modification in international sentiment on the 
subject. We may hope that in 1915 the objections 
to the formation of an absolutely universal arbitral 
union will have no more than a historical value. 
Already the Palace of Peace, which is to shelter the 
international judicature, is secured. Time will show 
that the saalinens of the wise philanthropist donor 
in the wisdom of nations has not been misplaced. 


Administration Organization : 


The work of organization of international adminis- 
tration has already attained imposing proportions, 
particularly in what concerns the development and 
simplification of means of communication, an essential 
condition for any kind of international collaboration. 
In the matter of posts and telegraphs we can almost 
say that the world forms but one single territory. The 
idea of an international postal agreement was first 
agitated in 1862; it led tothe creation of the Universal 
Postal Union in 1874. ‘The Universal Telegraph 
Union was formed in 1865. Finally in 1906 appeared 
the Universal Wireless Telegraph Union. Bureaux 
established at Berne are engaged not only in assuring 
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regular communication between the administrative 
services in the different countries, but also in the pub- 
lication of a journal, preparation of a map of the 
world, unification of rules, collection of general statis- 
tics, etc. Other reforms of a universal nature are 
due to their initiative. The Universal Postal Union 
has been responsible for the preparation of a card of 
identity which contains the germ of an idea for a 
universal system; the Universal Telegraph Union has 
published an international vocabulary, the last edition 
of which contained 1,900,000 words. 

Not only has the circulation of ideas been pro- 
vided for, but the transportation of passengers and 
freight as well has produced international agreements. 
A pan-European freight convention was signed in 1886, 
but did not go into effect until 1893. This will soon 
be extended to include Africa and Asia, and was 
lastly altered to include passenger transportation as 
well as freight. Agreements have also been signed 
which permit the organization by private initiative of 
an international express service, whose trains already 
traverse Europe and Northern Asia. There should be 
mentioned too the vast trans-American project, 
designed to traverse America from Patagonia to 
Alaska; the trans-African from Cairo to the Cape, 
and the trans-mondial, from Gibraltar or Cadiz, 
crossing the Behring Strait and connecting with the 
trans-American line. The importance of facilitating 
and accelerating travel and of avoiding useless trans- 
shipments of freight has made necessary the stand- 
ardizing of roadbed and rolling stock and the other 
material conditions of transportation. 

Maritime transportation has also been regulated 
by international agreements. In order to prevent 
collisions and fouling, there have been formulated a 
code of rules of the road and an international code of 
maritime signals, which have become, after being 
promulgated by Great Britain, the international regu- 
lations tacitly adopted by all the maritime countries. 
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This is the only domain where a unanimous agreement 
has been established without diplomatic intervention. 
An International Union for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs has been formed in recognition of the fact that 
the rapid, complete and certain knowledge of tariffs 
of the different countries has become an indispensable 
condition of commercial relations. Nearly all the 
States and the self-governing colonies have joined this 
union. 

The unification of weights and measures and of 
money has become more and more a matter of urgency. 
The diplomatic conference on weights and measures 
which assembled at Paris in 1875 was completely 
successful in its task. The adoption of the metre as 
the basis of systems of measurement the most diverse 
has become almost universal. At Sevres there has 
been established an international bureau for the keep- 
ing of the standard measures. Not so successful have 
been the efforts for the formation of an international 
monetary union; but local unions—the Latin monetary 
union of 1865, the Scandinavian Union of 1874—have 
come into being. 

The need of protection of the public health has 
given rise to a series of international measures. Some 
of these consist in the unification of diverse national 
legislation—in matters such as the African slave trade, 
the trade in ‘‘ white slaves,” the protection of birds 
useful to agriculture, the conservation of certain 
African species of animals and plants, the war against 
phylloxera, the prohibition in Africa of the sale of fire- 
arms. In order to further the first of these aims, an 
International Maritime Bureau has been established at 
Zanzibar and a central Anti-Slave Bureau at Brussels. 
Sanitary measures are directed particularly against 
cholera, plague and yellow fever. Since 1851 a num- 
ber of sanitary conferences has assembled, and their 
decisions have found definite expression in a sanitary 
code adopted in 1903. There has been established 
also a maritime council for sanitation and quarantine 
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in Egypt and a Superior Council of Health in Con- 
stantinople. In 1907 an international Office of Hygiene 
was founded at Paris. The American countries have 
also organized conventions on health and sanitation, 
and a code was adopted in 1904 similar to that drawn 
up in Paris in the preceding year. In 1902 there was 
founded at Washington an international Bureau of 
Health. The Sanitary Convention of Mexico requested 
this Bureau in 1907 to become affiliated with the office 
at Paris, and it is probable that some such collabora- 
tion will be accomplished and the struggle against 
epidemics become truly international. To these 
various institutions might well be added an inter- 
national bureau for the standardization of drugs. 

In the domain of private international law, many 
efforts have been made to substitute an international 
code for the diverse national legislation on many 
important matters and to fix rules for the settlement 
of disputes. The Congress of Montevideo in 1889, 
the conferences at the Hague in 1893, 1894, 1900 and 
1904 have produced conventions most of which have 
been universally ratified. 

In commercial matters, diversities in international 
exchange have given way to unified international 
agreements. Since 1883 there has been progress in 
the unification of rules governing the issuance of 
industrial patents, and since 1896 in matters of artistic 
and literary copyrights. Two bureaus have been 
organized to centralize information and assure its 
publication, as well as to study the question in all its 
bearings. 

In the domain of economics, the demand for labor 
regulation has resulted in the establishment of an 
International Office of Labor at Basel. The realiza- 
tion of the importance of following the fluctuations of 
agricultural production has caused the creation of the 
International Institute of Agricultureat Rome. There 
should also be mentioned in this connection the Sugar 
Union, with headquarters at Brussels. 
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Finally, in the domain of scientific research, the 
States of the world have assured the organization of 
collective service. ‘There have been created succes- 
sively the International Geodetical Association, the 
International Seismological Association, and the per- 
manent International Council for Ocean Exploration, 
with headquarters at Berlin, Strassburg and Copen- 
hagen, respectively. 


International Budget: 


This summary review of the principal international 
institutions of administration already created suggests 
a grouping into departments, and the tracing in out- 
line of an International Budget: 


Department of Transportation: 


Universal Postal Bureau....... Genes $25,000 
International Telegraph Bureau...... 20,000 
International Bureau of Railways .... 20,000 


Department of Agriculture, Industry and 


Labor: 
International Institute of Agriculture. 154,000 
International Labor Office........... 14,000 


Department of Commerce, Colonization 
and Emigration: 


International Colonial Institute ...... 2,000 
International Bureau of Weights and 

MCRBUTOB. 4.0.00 ccc iecesdedhe ocuees 15,000 
International Bureau for the Repres- 

sion of the Slave Trade ........... 3,000 
International Bureau for the Publica- 

tion of Customs Tariffs............ 25,000 


Department of Hygiene and Police: 
International Office of Public Hygiene 30,000 
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Department of Sciences and Arts: 
International Geodetical Bureau...... 
International Seismological Bureau... 
International Bureau for Ocean Ex- 

NEN os 0's devin. d ve cbanaperegene 
International Exchange Service...... 
International Scientific Catalogue.... 


Department of Justice: 
Bureau of the International Court of 


PN aa Bea is o Svdwhenkddus ss 6,000 
International Bureau of Industrial Pat- 

Ge saa UW cr kus a seeed Wann 12,000 
International Bureau of Copyrights... 12,000 


This table shows that the administrative expenses of 
the world at the present moment hardly exceed 
$400,000, or one-quarter of one per cent. of the two 
billion dollars now devoted to military expenses alone. 


Auxiliary Organizations : 


Our sketch of the international legislative, judicial, 
and administrative organization would be incomplete 
if we omitted mention of certain agencies which, 
while less universal than those we have mentioned, 
yet make powerfully towards a greater international- 
ism. Such are the Pan-American Conferences, and 
the Bureau of American Republics. In America there 
has grown up a continental internationalism which 
has borne fruit in many remarkable treaties, all the 
more remarkable because they have been made 
between nations largely composed of emigrants who 
have come from the most widely separated parts of 
the globe. It is to be hoped that this example will 
inspire the creation of a Pan-European bureau, and 
eventually of a Pan-Asiatic, a Pan-Australian and a 
Pan-African, with the regular calling of continental 
conferences. Private initiative has already made an 
attempt towards a World-Bureau in the shape of a 
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Central Office of International Associations, created in 
1907, at Brussels, and the calling in May, 1910, of the 
first World Congress of International Associations. 

Significant too is the formation, in each of the 
American countries, of a Pan-American Commission, 
whose mission is to draw up recommendations, to be 
submitted at the conference, for the approval of the 
other countries, and to see that the decisions approved 
by the conferences are carried out in their respective 
country. In this way it seems useful to create in every 
country national centers of internationalism, which 
will collaborate with each other, and awake the national 
conscience at home toward the movement which is 
carrying the world forward to a universal collaboration. 

More significant too are the diverse organisms 
created in diverse countries. The Congress of the 
United States has adopted a motion to name a com- 
mission of five members to secure—by co-operation 
with similar commissions in other countries—a limita- 
tion of armaments, and the formation of a collective 
force. In France the Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
a department for following all the manifestations of 
internationalism. In Belgium a parliamentary com- 
mission has been appointed for a similar purpose. 
All these facts are signs of the times, for they indicate 
that governments and parliaments, whose support is 
of course indispensable to the success and even 
propagation of international sentiment, are becoming 
actively interested in the subject. 

From this brief sketch it is evident that not only 
the central organization of the world, but also the 
secondary agencies, upon which such an organization 
must depend, are forming spontaneously, and can with 
little effort be integrated into a complete whole. 
Rarely has a phenomenon more magnificent or 
reassuring been presented to the meditations of men; 
rarely has a work more noble been offered to the 
activities of men of good will. 


H. La FONTAINE 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the following 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of a request addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the American Association for International Conciliation, 


Post Office Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. : 


1. Program of the Association, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. April, 1907. 

2. Results of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, by Andrew Car- 
negie. April, 1907. 

3. A League of Peace, by Andrew Carnegie. November, 1907. 

4. The results of the Second Hague Conference, by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and Hon. David Jayne Hill. December, 1907. 

5. The Work of the Second Hague Conference, by James Brown Scott. 
January, 1908, 

6. Possibilities of Intellectual Co-operation Between North and South 
America, by L. S. Rowe. April, 1908. 

7. America and Japan, by George Trumbull Ladd. June, 1908. 

8. The Sanction of International Law, by Elihu Root. July, 1908. 

9. The United States and France, by Barrett Wendell. August, 1908, 

1o. The Approach of the Two Ameri¢as, by Joaquim Nabuco, Sept., rg08. 

tr. The United States and Canada, by J. S. Willison. October, 1908. 

12. The Policy of the United States and Japan inthe Far East. November,1908. 

13. European Sobriety in the Presence of the Balkan Crisis, by Charles 
Austin Beard. December, 1908. 

14. ‘The Logic of International Co-operation, by F. W. Hirst. January, rgo9. 

15. American Ignorance of Oriental Languages, by J. H. DeForest, Feb- 
ruary, 1909. 

16. America and the New Diplomacy, by James Brown Scott. March, 1909. 

17. The Delusion of Militarism, by Charles E. Jefferson. April, 1909. 

18. The Causes of War, by Elihu Root. May, 1909. 

19. The United States and China, by Wei-ching Yen. June, 1909. 

20. Opening Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, by Nicholas Murray Butler. July, 1909. 

21. Journalism and International Affairs, by Edward Cary. August, 1909. 

22. Influence of Commerce in the Promotion of International Peace, by John 
Ball Osborne. September, 1909. 

23. The United States and Spain, by Martin Hume. October, 1909. 

24. The American Public School as a Factor in International Conciliation, by 
Myra Kelly. November, 1909. 

25. Cecil Rhodes and His Scholars as Factors in International Conciliation, 
by F. J. Wylie. December, 1909. 

26. The East and the West, by Seth Low. January, 1910, 

27. The Moral Equivalent of War, by William James, February, 1910. 


28. International Unity, by Philander C. Knox. March, 1910. 
The United States and Australia, by Percival R. Cole. March, 1910. 








29. The United States and Germany, by Karl Von Lewinski. April, r9z0. 
30. The United States and Mexico, by James Douglas. May, 1910. 
The International Duty of the United States and Great Britain, by Edwin 


t 
| D, Mead. June, 1910, 
hg Opening Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, by Nicholas Murray Butler. June, 1910. 
32. An Economic View of War and Arbitration, by John B, Clark, LL.D. 
July, 1910. 


33. Peace Versus War: The President’s Solution, by Andrew Carnegie. 
August, rg10. 

34. Conciliation through Commerce and Industry in South America, by 
Charles M. Pepper. September, 1910. 

35- International Conciliation in the Far East: A Collection of Papers Upon 
Various Topics, by Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, Rev. Dr. J. H. De Forest, Prof. E. D. 
Burton, Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid and Hon. John W. Foster. Octdber, rg1o0. 

36. The Capture and Destruction of Commerce at Sea, and Taxation and 
Armaments, by F. W. Hirst. November, gto. 

37- Selections from Speeches Delivered in Congress on the Naval Appro- 
priation Bills by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, December, rgro. 

38. School Books and International Prejudices, by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
January, 1911. 

Mr. Carnegie’s Letter to the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for the 
Advancement of Peace, and Resolutions adopted by the Trustees, January, 1911. 

39. Peace and the Professor, by Grant Showerman. February, 1911. 

40. Woman and the Cause of Peace, by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
March, tort. 

41. The Expansion of Military Expenditures, by Alvin S. Johnson. April, 


1gIt. 
42. The First Universal Races Congress, by The Rt. Hon. Lord Weardale. 
May, tort. 
43. Opening Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 


tration, by Nicholas Murray Butler. June, rgz1. 

44. The United States and Latin America at the Hague, by William I. Hull. 
July, ror. 

45. The Emotional Price of Peace, by Professor Edward L. Thorndike. 
August, 1911. 

46. Letter to the Apostolic Delegate to the United States of America, by His 
Holiness Pope Pius X. September, 1911. 

47- The Existing Elements of a Constitution of the United States of the 
World, by H. La Fontaine. October, ror. 

A small edition of a monthly bibliography of articles having to 
do with international matters is also published and distributed to 
libraries, magazines and newspapers. 
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